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This work attracted considerable attention. It deals
in such generalities as were then likely to be popular,
but the author's genuine aversion to despotism inspires
more than one passage with a rhetoric which rings true
and is not unworthy of the future orator. Mirabeau
introduced himself as the author of this essay to
the Dutch publishers, and gladly performed whatever
task they would entrust to his hands. Nothing came
amiss, whether reviews, paragraphs for the newspapers,
translations from the English, or more original work,
such as a pamphlet Avis aux Hessois denouncing the
traffic carried on by German princes in the flesh of their
subjects. In his Essay on Despotism he had called the
king the paid servant of his people; he now reminded
the Germans that princes exist only for the good of their
people.

Mirabeau might have continued to live unmolested
in Holland had his father not found that he could be as
troublesome there as if at large in France. The suit of
the Marchioness of Mirabeau for a judicial separation,
which would deprive her husband of the control of her
property, was about to be heard. Her son protested
that he would give two years of his life to be with her
and to be able to assist her lawyers with his advice and
knowledge of domestic details. But, since this might
not be, he would do what he could. He accordingly
composed a pamphlet entitled Anecdote b, ajouter au
nombreux Eecueils des Hippocrisies Philosophigues (sic),
more annoying probably to the Marquis from the ridicule
which it poured on the economists and their leader,
who was described as an ignorant pedant aspiring to
instruct princes and to reform agriculture, although he